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The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. By Charles 8S. Syd- 
nor. A History of the South, Vol. V. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press and the Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the 
University of Texas, 1948. xii1-++ 400 pp. Illustrations, critical essay 
on authorities, and index. $6.00.) 

This is the second published volume of the long anticipated cooperative 

History of the South, and comes as a reassurance to those who felt that the 
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first published volume, E. Merton Coulter’s The South during Reconstruc- 
tzon, was uniformed on the newer interpretations and the broader perspectives 
of recent scholarship. Professor Sydnor is nearer to what was hoped for in 
the series. His volume is distinguished by competent mastery of all that is 
today known and thought about the era he covers. The Development of 
Southern Sectionalism is evidence that southern historical scholarship is, in 
Sydnor’s hands, fully matured and uninhibited by restrictions of what the 
literary people call “cultural lag.” 

Sydnor, having achieved his synthesis of the period 1819-1848, now takes 
rank with two earlier interpreters of what is sometimes referred to as ‘The 
Old South,” the late Ulrich B. Phillips and William E. Dodd. Making 
proper allowance for the remarkable pioneering contributions of Phillips and 
Dodd, Sydnor is much the soundest historian. This is a judgment which will 
come aS a surprise to many, and especially to Sydnor. Phillips had vigor 
and charm and a gift for making an historical event or an institution seem 
personally experienced. These estimable traits are missing in Sydnor’s pages. 
But on the other hand, Phillips built his history upon much too narrow a 
base. Sydnor excels him in the mastery of complex materials and in the use 
of the multiple hypothesis. Dodd’s forays into new fields were featured by 
a dashing brilliancy and a resulting fresh excitement that nowhere appear 
in Sydnor. But Dodd relied unduly upon a fairly sound intuition which 
sometimes caused him to build a structure insufficiently supported by evi- 
dence. To be placed in a category with Phillips and Dodd is, of course, the 
ultimate praise for a southern historian. Sydnor belongs there because of the 
competence of his scholarship. It is thorough, trustworthy, judicious, and 
complete. 

One can argue that any period of history covered by a volume in a coopera- 
tive work is the most difficult to write. Actually each author is confronted 
by similar problems in composition and it is the similarity of the problems 
which makes it hard to achieve individuality for any particular volume. 
There is the problem of getting started-with a descriptive chapter that must 
not sound too much like the comparable chapters which opened the volumes 
preceding and following, neither of which has been seen. Then comes the 
problem of showing movement within the few years of the complex history 
which it is the writer’s lot to analyze and describe. He must cover all phases, 
and hence appear equally informed on the things about which he knows 
relatively little as those about which he knows relatively much. Finally, he 
must end on a note of bringing the “period” to a resounding close. What 
to do with all the continuing and overlapping trends that fit no system of 
periodization is still another headache. 

Sydnor is conscious of these problems of writing a volume in a coopera- 
tive series and has solved them uniformly with a high degree of success. The 
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increasing tension between the sections resulting from the Missouri Compro- 
mise which continues until the Civil War is fought becomes of necessity his 
major theme. Around this theme is woven much that takes place both within 
and without the section in its relation to the nation. But apart from the 
theme of developing sectionalism, North and South, which ultimately carries 
the nation into the disaster of 1861-1865, Sydnor has another story which 
he tells with skill, authority, and refreshing novelty. It is the story of slowly 
evolving internal political and social institutions along lines of democracy. 
It is this story so long hidden to historians which in time may be recognized 
as a theme of more significance than sectionalism. Sectionalism produced the 
fireworks but it did not destroy the South’s continued movement toward 
democracy. Because Sydnor sensed this basic trend (as Coulter, I fear, did 
not) his volume has added meaning as an interpretation of the Old South. 


Harvard University PauL H. Buck 


